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SLEEP AND DEATH. 

Death and his brother Sleep 
Moved o'er the wide world, hand in hand; 
And as they pass'd, a shade of sadness deep 
Fell on the sea and hind. 

The village bell was mute, 

The bird had sunk into her grassy nest, 

The stiff and wearied limbs of man and brute 

Welcomed the hour of rest. 

The moon, with arms milk white, 
Clasped the dim ghost of what she once had been ; 
The stars, in their lone atmospheres of light, 
"Were silent and serene. 

The dream-eyed angel, Sleep, 
Strews with his noiseless hand the mystic balm; 
On hearts that ache and sigh, on eyes that weep 
' It falls, a healing calm. 

Jt wraps the cradled child, 
The loving mother and the thoughtful sire ; 
The sick forgets his pain — of care beguiled, 
All peacefully respire. 

" My daily task is done I" 
The angel said — *' serious brother, Death t 
When morning breaks, and the all-glorious sua 
Shall kindle with his breath 

" The mountains and the plains — 

Then living music, filled with hope and love, 

From strengthened hearts that have forgot their pains 

Will rise to God above 1 

" How they will thank me then I 
What joy is ours, twin messengers of Heaven, 
To do such gciod unseen, to mortal men 1 
What peace we two ha\e given!" 

In Death's dark eye there stood 

A melancholy and mysterious tear — 

" Alt, brother! would that I could share thy mood! 

Men court thee — me they fear I 

" They call me enemy, 
Disturber, and destroyer of their gladness ; 
My presence casts a gloom on every eye, 
On every heart a sadness. 

" My task is also done ! 
To wearied souls I've given supreme repose; 
A sweeter balm than [-lumber ever won 
For human griefs and woes. 

" And yet, small thanks are mine ; 
The living mourn, and shun me when they can ; 
The highest teachers, as of old, must pine 
Without reward from man !" 

The angel Sleep replied, 

"0 brother! when the eternal morn shall break, 
Will not all good men thank thee that they died, 
When they to bliss awake? 

" Wipe thy poor hollow cheek I 
'Twfls God in mercy sent us — come be blithe!" 
When Death smiled faintly, though lie did not speak, 
And whetted his old scythe. B. 



THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF TITIAN, 

The life of Titian is probably less familiar to the general 
reader than that of any other artist of equal rank. His 
works are known rather by reputation than by personal 
acquaintance. Engravings cannot reproduce the magic of 
his color, in which lies so much of his power, and only a 
few of his ideal works appeal powerfully ■ to the popular 
mind. It is almost impossible for an original Titian to be 
brought across the Atlantic, and the student must examine 
his works in the galleries of Paris, Dresden, Madrid, and 
in his own beloved Venice. "Without attempting an analy- 
tic criticism of his works, a short sketch of the principal 
events in his life may not prove uninteresting, and may 
help us to understand his true position in Art. 

As we trace the course of his long and fruitful career, ho 
seems to have been born under a singularly lucky star. 
Noble by birth, endowed with splendid genius, surrounded 
by devoted friends, courted and employed by the greatest 
monarchs of his age, and idolized by his own countrymen, 
he lived to extreme old age, retaining his mental powers to 
a remarkable degree, and surrounded by all which, is 
deemed honorable and brilliant in life. The early loss of 
his wife, the ill conduct of one of his sons, and the desola- 
tion of his last illness and sudden death amid all the horrors 
of a plague-smitten city, are almost the only shadows in 
this bright picture. Perhaps it is for this very reason that 
while poetry and romance have busied themselves with the 
touching history of the sufferings of Albert Diirer, and 
our hearts have been moved to grief by the premature 
death of Correggio, the name of Titian rather commands 
our admiration than wins our love. 

Titian was born at Cadore, a little town on the banks of 
a small river, Pieve, about five miles from the Alps, in. the 
year 1477. His surname was Vecelli. St. Titian, Bishop- 
of Odessa, belonged to this family, and from him the paint- 
er probably derived his name. He manifested a talent for 
painting at a very early age, and his parents afforded him 
every opportunity of education. Before he was eight years 
old he had .colored an image of the Virgin with the juice, of 
flowers. He was soon after sent to Venice, to the care of 
an uncle, and by him placed in the house of Sebastian Zuc- 
cati. The Zuccati were, at this time, the most celebrated 
masters iu Mosaic. He was afterward a pupil of Gentile 
Bellini, whom he soon forsook, however, for his greater 
brother, John. The maniere of these masters was tame 
and labored, but exact and minute in details. The yonng 
Titian fully equalled them in their own style, but it did not 
satisfy his natural feeling for the truth and beauty of na- 
ture, and as soon as Giorgione offered him a hint of a 
bolder and freer manner, he at once accepted the new style 
and left his old masters. 

At this early period he is said also to have engraved 
both on copper and wood. Among his engravings are a 
frieze of eight or ten prints, dated 1505, representing the 
triumph of faith, some landscapes etched oa, copper, and 
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woodcuts representing the marriage of St. Catherine, and 
the story of Samson and Delilah. As a satire on the 
servile copyists of the antique, he printed a caricature, in 
which he represents a set of young apes imitating the 
LaocoSn and his sons. 

This careful and laborious study was useful to the young 
artist in giving him the habit of patient work and skill in 
thorough finish, but his great powers could not be cramped 
within such narrow limits. It is a good style to get away 
from, if one gets away in season. Fortunately, Titian did, 
though not before he was able to rival even Albert Durer 
in fineness of execution. In 1504, the Foudaca di Tedes- 
chi, or German Office, was destroyed by fire. The govern- 
ment ordered it reconstructed on a magnificent scale, and 
Giorgione del Castel-Franco was employed to decorate it. 
Giorgione was careless of drawing and anatomy, but he 
worked in a bold and free manner, which at once attracted 
the attention of the younger artist. He was employed at 
the early age of eighteen to work on the new building, and 
soon equalled or surpassed Giorgione in merit. He painted 
a figure of Judith so finely that it was supposed to be the 
work of Giorgione. A friend having praised it under this 
impression, "It- is not my work," answered Giorgione, 
" bat my master's. Titian was a painter from his mother's 
womb." But if the master was just enough to acknow- 
ledge, he was not generous enough to forgive the supe- 
riority of his pupil, and their friendship was destroyed. 
Titian studied most assiduously ; he never lost an hour, 
but sought every means of improvement. When painting 
the flight into Egypt, he had three Flemish painters in his 
house that he might study landscape with them, and even 
the animals represented were carefully sketched from na- 
ture. It is thus, with the aid of earnest labor, and Dot 
by flashes of impulsive feeling, that genius works it mir- 
acles. 

He continued to work at Padua, Venice, and other 
places until the death of Giorgione, in 151.1, when he suc- 
ceeded him in various important commissions. In 1512, 
his old master, John Bellini, died, and he was appointed 
to finish one of his compositions. The subject was the 
homage of Frederic. Barbarossa to Pope Alexander III. 
Titian made many alterations in the design, and produced 
an admirable work. 

Among the finest of his early productions is the " Christ 
with the Tribute Money" now in the Dresden gallery. 
Fine engravings of this work have rendered it more fami- 
liar than most of Titian's pictures. The head of Christ is 
noble in form, and the expression indicates both sweetness 
and power. It is finely contrasted with the crafty look of 
the Pharisee, who tries to entrap him in his subtle ques- 
tioning. 

At this time he received an appointment to an office 
called the Senseria, worth about 300 crowns a year. This 
office was bestowed on the best artist in the city, on condi- 
tion of his painting each successive Doge for the low price 
of eight crowns. Titian fulfilled this duty by painting four 



doges, bnt was too infirm to paint the last two who were 
created during his long life. 

About the year 1514, he was invited to Ferrara, by 
Duke Alfonso, to finish a picture of Bellini's. Here he 
painted many other subjects also, especially a fine portrait 
of the Duke of Ferrara with his hand resting on a cannon, 
which procured for him the liberal praise of Michael Angelo. 
Here, also, he formed a friendship with the poet Ariosto, 
whose portrait he painted. Ariosto celebrates the painter's 
fame in his " Orlaudo Furioso." 

When thirty-four years old, he painted his first public 
work in oil, representing a Holy Virgin ascending to 
heaven accompanied by angels. Critics at first assailed 
the picture and the new style of coloring, bnt it triumphed 
over all objections, and increased the rapidly spreading 
fame of the artist. He was now invited to Rome by 
Leo X., and soon after to France by Francis I. His 
friend, Navagro, prevailed on him to remain iu Venice. 

Great as Titian was, we cannot but feel a little regret that 
he did not go to Rome at this time. Michael Angelo and 
Raphael were engaged in those glorious works which have 
never been equalled iu grandeur and nobility of conception. 
Perhaps communion and competition with them would 
have kindled in the young painter's soul yet nobler aspira- 
tions, and he would have known how to combine his won- 
derful painting with grander desigus and higher aims. He 
remained, however, at Venice, and formed an intimate 
friendship with Pietro Aretino, a distinguished satirical 
poet, noted for his arrogance and licentiousness, although 
he seems not to have lacked some compensating virtues. 
This relation lasted throughout the poet's life, and his let- 
ters form a most valuable contribution to our artist's 
biography. Their fulsome strain of adulation is distasteful 
to our colder temperaments, but such was the fashiou 
of the age — and Aretino was by no means in advance of his 
contemporaries. 

In 1520, Titian painted his wonderful picture of "St. 
Peter Martyr," which has been called the picture without 
a fault. Algarotti says its background is the finest ever 
made by mortal hands. He calls Titian " the confidant of 
nature and the Homer of landscape." The celebrated Ger- 
man critic, Kiigler, however, dissents from the opinion of 
the majority in regard to this picture. He conceives that 
Titian's great merit lay not in the expression of action but 
of repose. He says : " The ( St. Peter Martyr* is hardly a 
happy conception for a colossal altar-piece. The saint is 
looking up to heaven in expectation of death. His suffer- 
ings are seen most in the furious spring of the murderer, 
and in the terrified action of the disciple. The landscape 
the border of a dark wood, with Bne clouds, and the moun- 
tains seen behind in bright twilight, is one of Titian's inva- 
riably masterly scenes." This painting is, unfortunately, 
much injured. 

The estimation in which Art and its representatives were 
at this time held in Venice, is shown by the fact that 
Titian and Sausoviuo, a sculptor, were alone excepted from 
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a general tax. We have, no doubt, artists in onr own city 
who are often exempt from taxation, but for quite a differ- 
ent reason. 

Titian was much interested in mosaic-work, and sustained 
its character by his influence and persoual inspection. The 
church of St. Marks was adorned with mosaics from his 
own designs, by Rosso, the brothers Viucentio, and Falerio, 
Zuccati, and others * 

Titian's snperior merit was now universally acknowledged, 
and procured for him the patronage of the most powerful 
monarch of his age, Charles V., emperor of Germany. He 
painted a portrait of the Emperor, for which he received 
500 crowns ; but he was not a little mortified by the same 
j sum being given to Alfonso Lombard!, who had surrepti- 
tiously modelled a bust of the monarch, having obtained 
| admittance to Titian's apartment under pretence of grati- 
fying his curiosity. A few years afterward, Charles 
j paid him 1000 crowns for a third portrait, and de- 
j. clared that no one else should paint him. He invited 
j Titian to Spain to' assist in the decorations for the Alham- 
bra and other buildings, but it is doubtful whether the 
invitation was ever accepted. However this may be, many 
of his finest works were painted .for the emperor, and now 
adorn the royal collection at Madrid. 

About the year 1541, Titian at length went to Rome, 
and visited its glorious monuments in company with Vasari 
and the Cardinal Farnese. He was honorably received by 
Pope Paul, and commenced a full-length portrait of him, 
together with the Cardinal and Duke Ottavio Farnese. 
He also painted an " Ecce Homo "and many portraits. 
Here his works came under the eye of his greatest contem- 
porary, Michael Angelo, who admired the great beauty of 
color in the " Danae," but censured its defects in drawing, 
" which was all," he said, " that Titian lacked of perfec- 
tion." He passed through Florence on his return, and 
greatly enjoyed that beautiful city. He received an urgent 
invitation from Charles V. to visit him at his Court. The 
estimation in which his friend, the poet Aretino, held this 
honor, gives an amusing instance of the. reverence in which 
royalty was then held. He counts it the greatest honor 
which could possibly befall an artist, even one who had 
already received the approbation of Michael Angelo. With 
more manly feeling, Titian writes that he would gladly ex- 
change the admiration of an emperor for that of an eye so 
true, aud for advice so just, as that of his friend Lorenzo 
Lotti. When the court nobles manifested their jealousy 
of Titian, the monarch replied, " I can make a thousand 
of you when I will, but God alone can make a painter like 
Titian." It is said that Titian, who was engaged in paint- 
ing, overheard the remark, and bowing. in reverence to the 
emperor, dropped his pencil, on which the latter stooped 
to pick it up, saying that " to wait on Titian was service 
for an emperor." Charles afterward paid him more sub- 

* A. charming novelleite, written by Geo. Sand fur her son, and 
entitled Let Mail res Motautes, gives a vivid i.lea of these artists and 
their woriia, as well as of their reiiar.ee n |»i>u Titian's favor. 



stantial honors. He settled on him a pension of 200 crowns, 
gave him the key of the order of Santiago, and made him 
Count Palatine of the empire. His son, Philip II., con- 
tinned this patronage, employing Titian to execute many 
admirable works. It is pleasant to record the little service 
to Art rendered by these monarchs, whose crimes against 
humanity have rendered their reigns so infamous ; bnt who 
does not feel with the artist more pleasure in the approba- 
tion of one true man than of these heads which only wore 
a crown. As a proof of the genuineness of the royal ap- 
preciation for Art, we may mention that Philip ordered a 
fine picture of the Supper of Christ with his Apostles, by 
Titian, to be cut down smaller, that it might fit a particu- 
lar compartment in which he wished to place it, to the 
great distress of the generous Spanish painter, II Mudo. 
Art was to serve Philip's glory, and he cut off a picture 
with almost as little remorse as he did a head for bis own 
purposes. 

As Titian advanced in life, he left off the careful finish 
which distinguished his early pictures ; his manner became 
more bold aud free, and his works were more effective at a 
distance than near. Through years of patient labor he . 
had earned the right to paint thus. There is no need to 
multiply strokes when every one tolls. Only he who knows 
exactly where and how to place a line can draw that line 
boldly. Carelessness, like license, is attainable by ignorance 
and weakness, but true freedom must be based on strength 
and certainty. 

Engaged in producing his unparalleled works, his life 
flowed happily on, and at the age of seventy-five we find 
him described as possessing almost every earthly felicity. 
A regular income of 100 crowns, besides the proceeds of 
his pictures, constituted wealth in those days. Every one 
desired to possess his works. He had been parsimonious 
in his youth, but his gay friends, and the customs of the 
courts in which he lived, had. changed this tendency. His 
house was the resort of the most distinguished persons in 
the state. He loved good cheer, and we find many a 
record of suppers and merry parties shared with Arettno. 
He was cheerful und affable in his manners, speaking 
honorably of every one who deserved it. He has been 
accused of jealousy in Art, and of discouraging the efforts 
of those who he feared might either equal or surpass him, 
but the kindness of severe criticism is often misunderstood, 
and Titian had little need to fear a rival. 

His wife, whom he married at the age of thirty-four, 
lived but a few years, leaving him three children. His 
daughter was especially dear to him, and he lived to see 
her well married. Of his sons, one, Horatio, followed his 
father's art, and was his cherished companion in life and 
death, but the other, named Pomponio, although made a 
canon of Milan, and promoted, for his father's sake, to 
other important benefices, was reckless, extravagant, and 
destitute of good feeling. Titian's life, so splendid and for- 
tunate, was extended to the extreme limits of human exist- 
ence. He lived to be ninety-nine years old, and worked 
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almost to the last, if not with fall power, at least with 
characteristic touches. 

In the year 1547, the plague ravaged the beautiful city 
of Venice. Titian and his best beloved son were among its 
unfortunate victims. They were almost wholly deserted 
during their sufferings, and in the general confusion pre- 
vailing, a band of robbers entered the house and carried 
off his most valuable effects. His graceless son returned, 
not to pay funeral honors to his father, but to squander his 
substance in riotous living. The Venetian government, 
however, allowed funeral honors to Titian, contrary to the 
general rule, which denied them to those who died of the 
plague, and he was buried in the church of the Frati. 

Without entering into' an elaborate criticism of Titian's 
Dumerous works, for which space would fail us, a few points 
of great importance may be noticed, in which he surpassed 
all his competitors. He was a thorough and loving student 
of nature. From her he learned his secrets of color and 
expression. His superiority in color has never been dis- 
puted, and in his finest works, like his reclining Venus, the 
painting of flesh seems to exhaust the powers of Art, and 
.'to rival nature in the subtle blending and living warmth of 
tints. There is no extravagance, no glitter, the highest 
lights are far below crude white, the shadows many re- 
moves from black ; but due gradation and hafmony give 
him scope and verge enough. He excelled in landscape ; 
embodying in vivid colors the glorious beauty which sur- 
rounded his birthplace in the Alps. Even where the 
landscape forms only an accessory to the principal subject, 
he treats it with all his masterly power. We have seen 
that while painting his great picture of " St. Peter Mar- 
tyr," he had Flemish painters in his house that he might 
learn all they could teach of their peculiar branch of Art. 
Nature was his inspiration and his model, but he rejected 
no source from which he could gather knowledge. Kugler 
considers that " his iufluence in this department probably 
informed the school' of the Caracci, so that Poussin and 
Claude Lorraine may be derived from him." 

He is also the first of portrait painters, not merely be- 
cause he employed the same wonderful pencil on individual 
subjects as on ideal ones, but because he sought to express 
the character of the person whom he portrayed. A quiet 
dignity marks his portrait, the picture" represents the per- 
son in bis best moment, when the elements of his nature 
are most happily harmonized, and yet that which is truly 
individual is strongly emphasized, while unimportant details 
fall into the shade. Tbe old Venetian gentleman, as Titian 
has preserved him to us, is the finest specimen of his class. 
Still more wonderful are hi3 female portraits. That called 
Titian's mistress, and a picture of his daughter, holding a 
casket or a plate of fruit, are familiar to us through en- 
gravings. 

His ideal compositions take a wide range. Of course, he 
painted for the church, and, therefore, religious subjects — 
of these, the " Christ and the Tribute Money," and the 
famous " Assumption," are indeed glorious works. But 



in general, we do not find lofty spiritual meaning in his 
pictures. Herein he falls below Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and even Correggio. . His range was wide, and reached 
through the subjects of heathen mythology. While he left 
to the great sculptor the expression of tbe loftiest ideal 
and spiritual truth, and to Raphael the impersonation of 
the purest and sweetest sentiment of human nature, he ex- 
celled in a sphere of rich and joyous existence. " The beings 
he creates," says Kugler, " seem to have the high con- 
sciousness and enjoyment of existence, the bliss of satisfac- 
tion, so like yet so different from the marble idealizations 
of Grecian antiquity — the air of a harmonious and unruf- 
fled existence seems to characterize them all." If, with 
David Scott, we must admit that Titian's art is more 
sensuous than that of his great rivals, we must not misuse 
the term. His Art is the expression of a mind of great 
power, richness, and beauty, having a manly respect for 
life and nature, and living freely and joyously in the sphere 
to which it belongs. He sometimes, indeed, carried his 
faithful imitation of nature too far, and it is said that if his 
model chanced to have crooked legs, they were likely to be 
reproduced in Titian's hero. Michael Angelo censured his 
drawing, but only in comparison with his great excellence 
in other respects. He wa3 by no means below the average 
of great painters, even in this department. 

But while Titian will ever rank among the three greatest 
names of that golden hour of Art, he does not hold the 
place in the world's heart which belongs to the other two. 
Raphael, in spite of those faults which mar his reputation, 
holds it by the affectionate sweetness and religious sensi- 
bility of his nature. If that facile disposition and warm 
heart sometimes led him into excess, caused by the thirst for 
enjoyment, they also raised him to heights of lofty and sub- 
lime religious feeling. The type of the Virgin Mother seems 
fully expressed in his works — and infancy is glorified, as it 
wears the promise of its future power. The child in the 
Dresden picture truly marks the name of " Wonderful," 
for it seems to prophesy all the power that can dwell in 
humanity. On the other hand, in Michael Angelo were 
united all the grandest elements of moral and spiritual 
power. His life and works tower above his dissolute 
age as Mont Blanc, with its pure mantle of snow, 
looks down upon the squalor and misery of the villages 
which lie at its feet. But Titian had neither the exquisite 
feeling of the one, nor the moral height of the other. He 
was a man of large gifts, well balanced intellect, genial 
nature — he accepted life as he found it, and enjoyed it with 
sweetness and dignity. While Michael Angelo listened to 
Savonarola, and studied the pages of Dante, Titian enjoyed 
the poems of Ariosto, and supped merrily with Sansovino 
and Aretiuo. Each had their peculiar sphere and filled it, 
but humanity has its hierarchy, and will not grant the same 
place to those who have the baptism of wine and to those 
who go through the ordeal of blood and fire. We shall 
always admire and delight in the magical creations of 
Titian's pencil, but the Madonnas of Raphael hold posses- 
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sioQ of our heart, and the soul bows in reverence before 
the awful forms of prophets and sibyls conceived by 
Michael Angelo. 



A SOUL PORTRAIT. 

I mat not, dearest, trace thy form 

By Art'-a divine control, 
But love will lend me magic hues, 

Anil I will paint thy soul: 
My woman's heart the canvas be, 
My tinted palette — Memory. 

Nor fear I careless eyes and'cold 

The sacred task will scan ; 
Since first — life's sole remembered date — 

My love for thee began, 
I only knew thy truer guise, 
Thou art not thus to other eyes. 

There are who deem thee insincere, 

So varying thy mood ; 
Thus blends the diadem of Heaven, 

One Wight arch seven hued ; 
And who would gaze, but gazing, bless — 
Nor wish one glowing tint the less. 

Not she who found thine every mood 

Or stern, or grave, or gay, 
Each look, a more than magic spell 

To wile her heart away ; 
Each smile a joy, each toil a care, 
That she who loved thee longed to share. 

The sea-waves dash against the rock, 
The rock throws back the spray, 

Till conquered by their tireless might 
The granite wears away ; 

So to thy soul's rebounding strength 

Life's sternest barriers yield at length. 

And I — whose heart a crimson glow 

Sends herald to my cheek, 
"When envious tongues in careless tone 

Thy treasured name may speak — 
But call to mind thy dauntless will, 
And bid each throbbing pulse " Be still." 

Unwavering eye! unfaltering feet! 

Thine onward course is clear ; 
" True to thyself, so true to all ;" . 

Brave — not devoid of fear ; 
And those who know thee best may see 
How plain the apparent mystery. 

True image ! save 'tis feebly traced ; 

A sacred task is mine, 
To wreath afresh Love's choicest flowers 

In beauty round thy shrine, 
The altar fires to guard alight, 
And keep the altar torches bright. 

Louisa Flagg. 



FLOEAL GAMES. 

The poetical contests, called Floral Games ovJeuz Floraux, 
of Toulouse, were established in the early part of the 
14th century, and revived toward the close of the 15th cen- 
tury, by Clemence Isaure, a poetical Frenchwoman, who 
was called the Sappho of Toulouse, and who, by her will, 
appropriated her fortune for their maintenance. Her 
statue, crowned with flowers, adorned the festival of the 
floral games, and her eulogy was annually pronounced at 
them. The festivals were inaugurated for a time by visit- 
ing her tomb and strewing it with flowers, and after by 
celebrating mass in the beautiful church dr. la Daurade, 
where the gold and silver flowers destined to the victors 
are still annually blessed. In 1695, the academy of Floral 
Games received a Charter by Louis XIV., and fully organ- 
ized under the direction of one chancellor, thirty-five main'' 
ttneurs, and twenty masters. The office of chancellor was 
afterward abolished, and the seal transferred to a per- 
petual secretary, but with few other modifications the acade- 
my still continues, having been only temporarily interrupted 
during the revolutionary period (1790-1806). 

Its festivals are annual on May 3, when the ancient title 
of Troubadour is still claimed, and the ancient forms of 
Provencal poetry are still followed with reverence. The 
secretary is always a doctor of laws, and the rules observed 
are denominated the laws of love. They were drawn up in 
verse in 1356,'by one of the original members. Six prizes 
are now granted ; an amaranth of gold for the ode, a vio- 
let of silver for epistles or discourses in verse, a marigold 
of silver for the eclogue, idyl, elegy, or ballad, a primrose 
of silver for the apologue, a lily of silver for a hymn to the 
Virgin, and an eglantine of gold for the poem on any sub- 
subject proposed by the academy. Every one, without dis- 
tinction of country or sex, may contend for the prizes. 

It must be evident to every observer of human nature, 
that there are aspirations for the beautiful in poetry and 
Art, which ordinary pecuniary inducement or the tempta- 
tions of fame are unable to rouse into action, but which 
institutions, such as that of Toulouse, may succeed in stimu- 
lating. The probability, moreover, is that poetical institu- 
tions of this kind will be more likely to flourish in America 
than in France. For in France, especially in southern 
France, poetry enters so deeply into daily life, that but little 
remains of it for investment in rhymes. The frenzy of the 
poet maybe seen in many households in France, in the 
sparkling eyes, in the vehement gesture, in the dramatic 
character which pervades every movement and every 
thought of this mercurial people. The Toulousian trouba- 
dour of the 19th century differa but little from that of the 
9th century. The objects of his devotion are changed, not 
the cast of his mind. Instead of consecrating his life to 
a magnanimous chatelaine, he devotes it to the tHdii mo- 
bilier, aud he raves now with the same poetical ecstasy of 
railway shares as he then did of a share in the affections of 
his inamorata. The romantic -feudal era has been super- 



